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“The artist,” Paul Robeson declared, “must elect to fight for freedom or 
for slavery. I have made my choice. I had no alternative.” 


Realizing that they had no alternative, “Where We At” Black Women 
Artists, as a group and as individuals, have made the same historically 
relevant and necessary choice as made by that artistic giant and freedom 
fighter, Paul Robeson. As artists, Black women, mothers, and community 
workers, the members of this group have sought to utilize their varied art- 
forms not only as a pleasing stimulus to the five senses, but as an 
awakening, enlightening, and thought-provoking stimulus to the mind. 

As individual artists they have often labored late into the post-midnight 
hours, working intensely on artistic expressions which would not “be still” 
until they had evolved onto canvas or into other art forms as yet another 
physical object d'art was given to the world through themselves by the 
initial gift, inspiration, and prodding of the greatest Creator of all--the 
universal Artist. 

And then having created singly and alone, these Black women artists 
came together as a group calling themselves “Where We At” Black Women 
Artists, and working collectively to share, teach, and inspire other artists 
not only to reach “where we at” but to continually grow, expand, and 
move beyond to higher and higher realms of artistic, human, and racial ex- 
pression. 

The name, “Where We At” Black Women Artists, was historically 
derived from a Greenwich Village exhibit in June 1971 by Black women 
artists at The Acts of Art Gallery. This first known art exhibit of its kind 
involving Black women was entitled “Where We At, Black Women 
Artists, 1971.” 

Community awareness of the vital contribution of Black women in the 
area of fine arts was practically nil, and this exhibit of some of the most 
talented artswomen in this field met with an enthusiastic and highly 
positive community response. In addition, the warm vibes and sisterly 
comraderie that engendered from working together on the exhibit caused 
the women artists to desire a permanent group structure in which to meet, 
work, exhibit, share, and teach. Thus, “Where We At” Black Women Ar- 
tists was born. 

The organization came into being principally to encourage artistic 
growth, to expand the cultural awareness of the Black community and the 
world community, in general, in relation to Black creations and to provide 
a viable and meaningful communications network for Black women artists. 

Along with the co-founders Kay Brown and Dindga McCannon, the 
groups initial members were Carol Blank, Jerrolyn Crooks, Pat Davis, Mai 


Mai Leabua, Onnie Milar, Charlotte Richardson, Faith Ringgold, and Ann 
Tanksley. Other noted artists who have been members are: Carole Byard, 
Gylbert Coker, Doris Kane, and Viola Burley. 

Originally composed of visual artists, the group now consists of 30 
women, including artists and craftswomen in the fields of painting, fiber 
art, copper repousse, graphic design, printmaking, ceramics, batik, 
macrame, sculpture, photography, writing, illustrating, and arts 
management—indeed a tapestry woven of many fine threads. 

In its eleven years of existence as an organization, “Where We At” Black 
Women Artists has coriducted workshops in hospitals, prisons, community 
schools, colleges and cultural centers. Classes have been taught in the 
techniques of drawing, painting, printmaking, jewelrymaking, graphics, 


and copper relief. In the group’s apprenticeship program, aspiring young ar- 


tists are given the opportunity to study with a professional artist from 
“Where We At” in the artist’s own studio. 

Reaching out to the community it serves, “Where We At” Black Women 
Artists created a mural entitled Bushwick for Community Art Works, The 
Department of Cultural Affairs, City of New York. Located at 24 Furman 
Avenue, the mural design demonstrates the vitality of the multi-ethnic 
neighborhood at work, play and in cooperative involvement. The mural 
was designed by Dindga McCannon, and photo-documented by Pat Davis. 
Kay Brown and Priscilla Taylor served as Mural Project Directors. 

The organization has had frequent exhibitions over the years, including 
group shows presented at Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration Galleries, Stony 
Brook University, Nyumba Ya Sanna Gallery, Hofstra University, New 
York Public Theater, M.A.R.C. Gallery, the State Office Building in 
Harlem, CARI-FESTA in South America, The New Muse Community 
Museum, Medgar Evers College, Tay-Men Gallery and the New York Arts 
Consortium. Successful exhibitions were also held at The Benin Gallery 
and BACA’s Downtown Cultural Center, and included the Group’s per- 
forming artists in a live demonstration. 

The most recent project of the group is a traveling art exhibition, in- 
cluding photographic panels depicting the history of the group.* 

This important exhibition was made possible through The Brooklyn 
Museum by a BECA Grant (Brooklyn Educational and Cultural Alliance) 
which also enabled the group to undertake expanded promotional work. 
Other funding for the organization’s programs have been received from 
the New Yark State Council on the Arts, the United Presbyterian 
Church Committee for the Self-Development of People, Garret Lucas, 
Reichenthal, and the America The Beautiful Foundation, as well as 
private contributions. 

Currently on the artistic agenda of the group are plans to open a major 


cultural arts center in the Brooklyn community. In addition to providing 
art studios, exhibition space, and workshops in the various areas of arts, the 
center would service individuals wishing to specialize in writing, theatre 
arts, and filmmaking. 

The women of “Where We At” Black Women Artists, thus, not only 
desire to build “institutions” of art as an aesthetic teaching and message- 
imparting aspect of their own lives, but in the lives of future artists for cen- 
turies to come--as long, as art, the artist, and humanity exist as earth 
inhabitants. As long as the Creator creates, we, too, as artists must and will 
create -- positively and for the upliftment of all African people, of planet 
earth in general. 

--Linda Cousins 


* Institutions, individuals, or organizations wishing to rent the group’s 
traveling exhibit should contact “Where We At” BWA, Priscilla Taylor, 
Business Manager, 154 Crown St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11225. 
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Carol Blank 


ii. a 
“This Little Light of Mine” pen and i 


RUNNING FOR THE TRAIN! 
Paste-up artist...Jersey City from 
New York 
Sketch book, left at home...rushing 
“Look how that man is leaning 
against the door of the train.” 
Sketch book, left at home...rushing 
Need paper to record 
Should never let an opportunity 
like that pass you by again 
...always be prepared. 
People are constantly changing 
their movements and positions 
unconscious of your presence 
for pose. 


WAITING FOR THE TRAIN! 

Watching... 

Sitting figures with young children 

Watching... 

Teenagers, with their way of doing 
things...like dressing 

especially when they have to get to 
school - long distant 


Capture the feeling with your pen... 


Today you see the movement of 
youth...crystal clear 
Commuting to a watch-strap 
company as a paste-up artist can 
really have its benefits. 


Saturday mornings...Laundry day 

Wondering expressions all about 
you...waiting for clothes 

to wash and dry, yours among them 

Collect these expressions...open 
your book and draw 

Time is of the essence and these 
movements will change 


Brings back memories 

when you were young and your 
mom and dad were still alive 

memories of how you and your four 
brothers took turns 

taking clothes to the laundry for a 
family of seven. 

Remembering that those were the 
first times you recorded 

that look 

First time you felt it... 


RUNNING FOR THE TRAIN 

Paste-up artist...Jersey City from 
New York 

“Look how that man is leaning 
against the door of the train” 

SAME MAN... 

Time for change. 


New York University... 

Receptionist, Art Department 

With artists all about you and 
bringing you closer to home 

Everyday subway folks, New York 
expressions...another kind 

of rhythm...completed by the birth 
of the “New Music Era.” 


WAITING FOR THE TRAIN! 

six months pregnant...second child 
around 

to meet friends at openings and view 
art works and development 

and running for the train with hopes 
that you haven’t missed 

a beat of your husband’s drumming 
at the “Five Spot...Sluggs. 


FIGURES...BIRTH...AND RHYTHMS 


coming together composing a 
symphony of history through lines 


RECORDED MEMORIES 


The Newark League of Contem- 
porary Artists...with dancers and 

music in between and presently, 

‘Where We At Black Women Artists.. 
with dancers and music in between 

The Jazz Art Music Society Un- 
limited...with dancers and 

music in between and presently, 

‘Where We Ať Black Women Artists.. 
with dancers and music in between 


WAITING FOR THE TRAIN 

“Look how that man is leaning against 
the door of the train 

Same man?...same lean’... 

FIGURES...BIRTH...AND RHYTHMS 
COMING TOGETHER 


DRAWING...VISUAL ARTIST 
ask her how she feels about it... 
“It’s a very good habit now” 


ennifer Bowden 


pen and ink 25” x 30” 


Painting has become a form of 
meditation; a way of knowing 
myself and growing inwardly. Art 
is expressing the inexpressible. 

After the birthing of a work, my 
concern is that the work will touch 
others at some unknown core and 
evoke strong personal emotions. 
This birth process is for my 
wellbeing; the art work is for the 
people (the world). 

I fear economic conditions and 
cutbacks in art programs will adverse- 
ly affect me and other artists in 
our ability to maintain or strive for 
professional art careers or 
reputations. But that’s why “Where 
We At’ is so important - it keeps 
dreams alive and adds meaning and 
realization to our individual hopes 
and needs. We've become sisters 
and soldiers. 


Biography 


Jennifer Bowden came to New 
York five years ago from Knoxville, 
Tennessee. In Tennessee she studied 
painting under Ruth Brice and 
received her BFA at the University 
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of Tennessee in painting and 
seriography. 

In New York she has attended 
the Art Students League, studied 
with artists Maude Boltz and Catti 
and received her MFA from New 
York University. 

She is presently in a theatre 
design program with the National 
Arts Consortium/Richard Allen 
Center while working in Off- 
Broadway theatres as an electrician. 

She has been in eight group 
shows in Tennessee, New York, 
Australia, Spain and Germany and 
has had two one-woman shows. 
Her most recent shows were Black 
Women Artists and Environs in 
Brooklyn and another group show 
at New Rochelle Library. 


“Still Life” colored pencil on paper 


Brenda Branch 


Although I am a creative artist in all 
aspects of my life, my specialty is 
painting. I love the ocean, 
lighthouses, and beaches, and I 
collect seashells. Naturally I was 
born under the water sign Scorpio. 


When I dream of paradise, I envision 
Rio de Janiero at Carnival, Martha’s 
Vineyard at high tide, Saint Tropez 
after the tourist season, a ferry ride 
up the Thames River, and the 
Ultimate, standing at the foot of the 
Sphinx. 


On sunny days I paint. On cloudy 
days I enjoy watching foreign films 
and eating popcorn. On rainy 
days... 


I received my artistic training 
through the Rhode Island School of 
Design, the Art Students League, 
the Byam Shaw School in London, 
and Pratt Institute, where I received 
my bachelors degree in fine arts. 


This is a poem I wrote. Picture a 
rainbow bursting through a cloudy 
sky: 


The Debut 


Rainstorms depart as celestial 
audiences emerge at the musical 
chant of sun rays and dancing rain- 
drops. 

Clouds part their fleece-lined cur- 
tains as audition time nears. 

Enter Rainbow, you royal actor 
and courtly jester. 

Dance your color dance. 

Sing your cosmic color songs. 

Dissolve into a nitrogen blue 
stage of winged spectators. 

Encore, Encore, Rainbow, you 
whimsical magical prism of 
costumed elegance. 

Bow you godly head and fling 
your bouquet of painted stars. 


In my own mind the ultimate head 
trip is being on the first civilian 
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flight to the moon. The ultimates of 
ultimates is Southern living and 
Southern cuisine. 


As an artist, I am blessed by the 
goddesses and the gods to live life 
in Dante’s Inferno. Yet life is a flash 
of images and, “How splendid is 
the adventure.” 


Kay Brown 


“Sister Alone in Rented Room” print 16” x 20” 


I am intrigued by the multi- 
faceted nature of the Black woman 
artist, who is not only an artist but a 
wife, mother, and homemaker. I am 
all of these and as such, almost all 
my work reflects some aspect of the 
Black woman—the daily life that 
confronts her, her moments of joy, 
her disappointments, and her 
struggles. 

Although my earlier work 
focused primarily on this struggle, | 
have begun to depict a wider range 
of human emotions, such as 
cherished moments, dreams and 
even fantasy. I don’t try to interpret 
my work intellectually. I am direc- 
ted by a creativity that seems to 
flow and function independent of 
intent. It evolves and changes as I 
grow and as my vision of the world 
changes. 


Biography 


Although Kay Brown has been 
known as a printmaker for several 
years, she is also an educator, ad- 
ministrator and an activist for Black 
American artists. Kay co-founded 
“Where We At” and served as 
president from its inception in 1971 
until 1978. She also serves as 
Program Director for the 
organization. Kay’s other artistic af- 
filiations have included Harlem’s 
Weusi Artists for whom she acted 
as Executive Secretary for several 
years, and the National Conference 
of Artists, for which she served as 
vice president. In her role as 
educator, Kay is director of the art 
program at Medgar Evers College. 


Kay’s work has been exhibited at 
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the New York Coliseum, AC- 
BAW Gallery in Mount Vernon, 
Lafayette Presbyterian’s Black 
Women's exhibitions, Flemington 
Gallery in New Jersey, Atelier- 
Galerie Fountaine in Quebec, Lever 
House, Union Carbide Gallery, the 
New York State Office Building, 
Cork Gallery/Avery Fisher Hall, 
Tay-Men Gallery, Nyumba Ya 
Sanaa and Benin Galleries in 
Harlem. 
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quilted wall hanging 60” x 78” 


Cecelia Davidson Bryan 


Hram Kum Un Nefer Amen, 
Shekhem Ur Shekhem of the 
Shrines of Amen, Tehoteh and 
Maat opened the gates of the tem- 
ple and the first wave of ancestors 
of Ausar Auset came from within 
to without. And the ancestor, 

a Aseemay ah ah, came to the 
woman while she journeyed on the 
astral plane and she spoke in 
mantras, words of power, which she 
impregnated into cloth. 

And the woman, still believing 
herself to be an entity separate from 
all other creations, asked her, “For 
what purpose must I mold this 
clothing into its infinite 
manifestations.” A Aseemay ah ah 
replied simply, “for the glory for 
God.” 

And the two began the work of 
the cloth. And through their work 
together the woman learned the 
divine presence existing in all 
things. Art became an expression of 
the One Self, One Being, and it was 
used to heal, to teach and to com- 
municate with the higher levels of 
the spirit, the level of universal con- 
sciousness. 


Biography 


Creative experiences have taken 
many forms in the life of Cecelia 
Davidson Bryan. One of eight 
children, she was born to Charles 
and Florence Davidson and was 
raised in surburban Wyandanch, 
Long Island. Her search for ways to 
express “those inner thoughts” 
prompted her to dabble in many 
avenues of experience, including a 
formal education at Connecticut 
College, Adelphi University, Cor- 
nell University and the National 
Theater Institute. She has worked 
and studied in the areas of speech 
pathology/audiology, linguistics, 
theater and dance. 

Ms. Bryan says that her search 
for a pathway to inner truth came 
to an end when she began the study 
of spiritual culture under the 
guidance of Nefer Ra (R.A. 
Straughn). Her work is an attempt 
to express the synthesis of spiritual 
culture into all reality. 


Ms. Bryan has recently made a 
full-time commitment to the 


development of her self-taught ar- 
tistic technique. She works in the 
media of soft materials, creating 
murals and sculpture. Inspiration 
for her work is derived through 
meditation and from her Siusband 
Da’oud, who is her critic and con- 
stant source of encouragement. 

Ms. Bryan’s work is included in 
private collections. She accepts 
commissions and is available for 
workshops on the use of soft 
materials. Correspondence may be 
sent through “Where We At” or to 
598 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
NY 11206. 
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Linda Cousins 


A luta continua! — “the struggle 
continues,” as our brothers and 
sisters of Azania (South Africa) so 
often declare. And indeed the artist 
is at the forefront of this freedom 
battle with the pen, the brush, the 
camera — with whatever means, 
medium,or method is at his/her gift- 
ed disposal. The artist accom- 
plishes the creative task for which 
we have primarily and temporarily 
come to inhabit this planet. 


A musician friend once remarked, 
“The artist must create to survive 
and survive to create.” Taking it a 
step further, the artist must create to 
survive/survive to create not only 
for him (her)self, but for African 
people, the world in general, the 
universal plan in totality. The 
greatest power in the world is the 
human mind/spirit; yet endless 
propaganda has attempted to 
distort, deceive and mislead 
millions of minds for the sake of 
greed and selfishness. 


The human mind is reached/moved 
through the word and through 
visual images—the very tools at 
the artists’ grasp and disposal. Truly 
we as artists, as African artists, must 
take these precious tools and use 
them to uplift, educate, inspire and 
liberate our people. Failing to do so, 
our journey to the planet has been 
in vain, our works shallow symbols 
of nothingness. 


It is a blessing to be a creator with 
the ultimate Creator. A greater 
blessing is to use these gifts wisely 
and well for the purpose of the 
liberation/upliftment of our people 
and planet. Create to survive. Sur- 
vive to create. 


And indeed, brother and sister ar- 
tists, a Luta continua! 


Biography 


A graduate of The University of 
Tennessee, Linda Cousins began 
writing at the age of nine when she 
composed her “first will and 
testament.” Since the late 60s, her 
poems and essays have appeared in 
numerous anthologies, including 
Night Comes Softly (edited by Nikki 
Giovanni) and A Rock Against The 
Wind (edited by Etheridge Knight). 
Her newspaper articles have ap- 
peared in most of the major Black 
newspapers in the New York area, 
and in 1976 she wrote a weekly 
column on positive thinking for The 
Black American entitled “Your Inner 
World.” 

A member of Poets and Writers, 
Inc., and a listed poet in the Directory 
of American Poets and Fiction Writers, 
Ms. Cousins has conducted poetry 
readings throughout the New York 
area and in her home of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. She has appeared as a 
guest on numerous radio shows in 
New York and has taken part in 


various seminars and panel 
discussions on writing. 

In August 1976 she produced 
two of her plays, Karma and The 
Divorcing, at the Hudson Guild 
Theatre in Manhattan. The Divorcing 
and Night Before The Burin were 
staged at The Alonzo Players 
Theatre in November 1980 and are 
rescheduled to open the theatre’s 
1982 season. 

Ms. Cousins is a member of 
COSMEP (Committee of Small 
Magazine Editors and Publishers) 
and has published and edited a 
quarterly publication for Black 
writers entitled The Universal Black 
Writer since 1979. A freelance 
writer for Essence Magazine, Ms. 
Cousins’ poem “Blkman” was 
featured in nationwide telecasts of 
the Broadway show, When Hell 
Freezes Over I'll Skate (directed by 
Vinette Carroll.) A member of and 
writing workshop instructor for 
The Sisterhood of Black Single 
Mothers, Ms. Cousins is herself the 
single mother of a seven-year-old 
daughter, Nadage Amia. 
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“Ritual Series: Suriname” collage Xerography 8” x 10” 


Art is a way in which can 
express my inner self and the space 
around me. My photos express 
realism by surrealistic means of the 
camera. I can record history, “the 
moment.” My recent work is a 
combination of photos, xerox, 
collage. I feel a very strong sense of 
the time, and I try to show all the 
positive, inner, mental, spiritual and 
phsyical energy that we are en- 
dowed with. I feel that we have to 
call on our inner strengths in these 
trying times. Art has helped me ex- 
press this. 


Biography 


Pat is a photographic artist whose 
goal is to have photography 
recognized and appreciated as an art 
form. Ms. Davis was born in New 
York. She studied at City College, 
The Brooklyn Museum Art School 
and the New School for Social 
Research. Her work has appeared 
on book covers and has been- 
published in Photography Annual, 


Freshtones: Women's Anthology, and 
Encore Magazine as well as in a num- 
ber of other national periodicals 
and newspapers. She has exhibited 
at the Studio Museum in Harlem, 
Weusi Gallery, New Muse Com- 
munity Museum of Brooklyn, Bed- 
ford Stuyvesant Restoration Cor- 
poration, Cinque Gallery, Just 
Above Midtown, Grinnell 
Galleries, Black Enterprise, 
Women's Interart Center and the 
Peg Alston Arts Gallery. 

Pat teaches video, still-camera 
and darkroom technique. Ms. Davis 
is a founding member of “Where 
We At” Women Artists. 


eanne E. Downer 


“Untitled” etching 16” x 24” 


“Art appreciation begins at birth. 
You learn about your environment 
from the first moment you enter it. 
It is cold, alien, and frightening at 
first, but you begin to know it, and 
fight to survive in it. Colors 
fascinate the newborn at first—then 
an awareness of the differences sets 
in. 

The world of art is frightening 
and foreboding to those who are 
outsiders, but like the newborn, 
once it is introduced, an awareness 
and likening for it develops. 
Children, when introduced to art in 
very simple forms, do not shy away 
but readily delve into whatever 
project is presented. Their efforts 
should be encouraged, even if it 
goes against the grain of the 
beholder. This artist firmly believes 
that each child has some hidden ar- 
tistic talent which can bear fruit 
when properly nurtured and 
cultivated.” 


Biography 


Jeanne E. Downer was born in 
New York City and reared in Cen- 


tral Harlem. She was educated in its 
public school system, and 
graduated from the High School of 
Industrial Arts (now known as the 
High School of Art and Design) 
where her oldest daughter is a 
freshman. She has also attended the 
Fashion Institute of Technology, 
Baruch College and Bank Street 
College. She obtained a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Education at 
Medgar Evers College. She is 
presently pursuing a Masters 
Degree at Pratt Institute in City and 
Regional Planning, while teaching 
kindergarten at Ephiphany 
Lutheran Elementary School in 
Brooklyn. 

Jeanne has worked as an Art 
Specialist for Play Schools 
Association, Inc. (She now serves 
on its Board of Directors) for many 
years with children in after-school, 
Summer Play School programs, 
hospitals and Department of 
Welfare institutions for children. 
She has also taught workshops for 
parents, children, nurses, teachers 
and staff of institutions in leather- 
craft, hand sewing, arts and crafts, 
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woodworking and clay modeling. 

She has worked with a semi- 
professional theatrical group as 
costume designer and has also 
created costumes for a children’s 
dance troupe. Her involvement as a 
leader in the Cub Scouts and Boy 
Scouts where she teaches camping 
skills and nature crafts is on-going. 

Jeanne E. Downer is a costume 
designer, etcher, fashion illustrator, 
environmental artist, and 
photographer. Her works have 
been shown at Medgar Evers 
College Library, art shows for the 
National Council for Black Child 
Development, Epiphany Lutheran 
School and private showings for Al 
Vann and Major Owens. 
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Miriam B. Francis 


Hatshepsut” copper repousee 20” x 40” 


To transfer thought, feeling and in- 
spiration into visible form; 

To communicate Black dignity, 
beauty and love; 

To redefine what was, is and can 
be for Black people: that is my 
mission. 

A dream come true. 


Biography 


Art for Miriam was originally 
just a hobby, and becoming a full- 
fledged artist, an unfulfilled dream. 
Born in Harlem in 1930, she 
received her A.A.S. from Brooklyn 
Technical College and worked for 
twenty years as a hospital 
technologist in microbiology. 

At age forty Miriam enrolled at 
The Brooklyn Museum Art School 
to study painting and drawing. Af- 
ter completing two years at the 
school, she entered Medgar Evers 


College in Brooklyn to obtain a B.S. 


in Fine Arts. She graduated in 1975 
summa cum laude, and received an 
award for distinguished 
achievement and service. 

At Medgar Evers, she studied 


under Gregory Ridley, Jr., 
Miriam learned what she considers 
her principal medium of artistic ex- 


—  — 


pression: the copper repousse 
technique, a method of making or- 
namental reliefs in copper. She 
became a tutor in repousse and 
gave her first one woman show 
while still a student at Medgar 
Evers. 

Miriam is a member of the 
National Conference of Artists and 
is Treasurer of “Where We At.” She 
has exhibited solo and in group 
shows throughout New York and 
Connecticut. Her work has been 
selected for three juried exhibitions: 
The Charles White Memorial 1st An- 
nual Competition, 1980; The Black Ar- 
fists Invitational, ‘81 in Schenectady; 
the Fulton Arts Fair of July, 1981, in 
which she won first place for crafts. 

As an instructor in the repousse 
technique, Miriam has conducted 
workshops in Corona, Queens and 
Brooklyn. Three of her students 
have won awards. 

Miriam says her husband and her 
two children are her greatest in- 
spiration and her most severe 
critics. 
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Rafala Green 


The primary motivating force for 


my work comes from a growing 


conviction that there is a real need 
to reexamine, rediscover and reex- 
perience some qualities and values 
that have somehow lost their im- 
portance in a world dominated by 
material reality. 

For me the material is only a 
physical expression of a yet un- 
developed and untapped potential 
waiting to be revealed. In this con- 
text, the material is only a tool in 
the service of promoting the search 
beyond itself. To allow it to restrict 
our vision and become an end unto 
itself produces little toward raising 
the level of understanding and 
growth of mankind and its relation- 
ship to the universe. 


I struggle on a personal level as 
well as through my work, in order 
to allow a fuller expression of what 
is coming from within to diminish 
the domination of those influences 
which come from outside myself. It 


` is my hope that one day I will be 


able to strike tones in the forms that 
harmonize with the same tones 


‘operating in the viewer, resulting in 


meaningful contact and maybe a 
lessening of our alienation from one 
another and ourselves. 


Biography 


Rafala Green was born in 
Cleveland. She married at the age 
of sixteen and gave birth to seven 


children. After the birth of her 


seventh child she resumed her 
education and received a degree in 
liberal arts at a two-year com- 
munity college. A few years later, 
when her family responsibilities 
began to lighten and four of her 
children started making lives of 
their own, she enrolled in a two- 
year commercial art program. By 
the time she graduated, Rafala was 
divorced and most of her children 
had indeed become independent. 
She applied and was accepted into 
the Parson School of Design in New 
York as a sculpture major. She 
graduated May 1982 with a B.F.A. 
Degree. Rafala is employed in one 
of the few restoration studios of 


_ African and native sculpture in the 


country. 
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“Call to Prayer” pencil and ink lithograph 16” x 20” 


Robin Holder 


Robin, moonstuff, holder of 
intuition, 

pleasure and wisdom, levels of 

enlightenment see the yellow moon, 

the silver sun, the green sky, 

the golden moon, the golden wood 
from 

city walls to groves and hills, 

beads in hair and murals on Harlem’s 
walls. 


No fool, this friend, hammock 

swinging before the Suarez 

painting, the sudden erupting 

laugh to reach out of cosmos 

into this world. Knowing desolation 

and companionship she does not 

fail the light and dark, 

the crown of thorns, the cup of 
horn, 

the running hound that barks. 


Fantasy of reality, the tide and 
cloud wherever things return 

and ebb. Scallops and the wing 

of time that hovers over endless 
beginnings where the solitary 
crowded bosom runs milk and 
spice to inundate the serpent’s doom. 


R. Mix 9/18/80 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 


Biography 


After attending the High School 
of Music and Art, Robin Holder 
studied painting and drawing at the 
Art Students League of New York 
and privately with Soho artist 
Isamu Kawaii. 

In 1971 Ms. Holder went to live 
in Mexico and Ecuador. 
Discovering the strong social and 
political bonds between Hispanic 
America and African American 
culture led to a series of works ex- 
claiming social injustice and op- 
pression. “We are talking about 
THE TRUTH, a Saturday night, 
wine filled luxury, and then we 
hear it. EL GRITO (the scream). It is 
long, dry, shaky, piercing, and 
crucifying. It comes from...inside.” 

In 1976 Ms. Holder left South 
America to study lithography at the 
Werkgroep Uit Het Amsterdam 
Grafish Atelier in Holland. She 
returned to New York City in 1977 
where she is currently working as 
coordinator of Robert Blackburn's 
Printmaking Workshop. 

Ms. Holder teaches at the 
Children’s Art Carnival and has 
served as consultant to the NYC 


Department of Cultural Affairs and 
the NYS Council on the Arts. She 
has participated in numerous group 
shows throughout New York, 
Ecuador, and Holland. Robin 
travels frequently to South America 
and has works represented in 
private collections in England, 
Mexico, the United States, Holland 
and Brazil. 

“My work, my life, is a constant 
search for the unification of 
separate realities. Whether these be 
cultures, colors, techniques, a man, 
a woman, or separate realities wihin 
my own consciousness. This here; 
what we perceive, is largely based 
on a human perspective. PLANET 
EARTH. There are many truths, 
realizations, experiences emerging 
from other worlds, other systems, 
other lifetimes, other-ness. Im 
trying to translate this into a visual 
language.” 
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Akweke King-Singho 


“The Sun Dance” acrylic 18” x 24” 


A native of Birmingham, 
Alabama, Ms. Singho recalls her 
beginning as an artist was in the 
making of jewelry, doll clothing, 
and papier mache animals. Her 
parents, Rev. and Mrs. Floyd King 
were her source of inspiration, par- 
ticularly her mother, who made 
clothes for her five sisters and four 
brothers. 

Ms. Singho's first experience in a 
gallery exhibition was within her 
home, as the carved mantle over 
the warm fireplace held beautiful 
handcrafted objects that she and 
other family members had made. 
Around the walls were collages, 
paintings and crocheted doilies. 

After undergraduate studies at 
Miles College, the New York 
World's Fair brought Ms. Singho to 
work at the African pavillion. The 
Ebony statues, the carved ivory 
tusks, and indigo patterned fabrics 
and naturally, the dancers, were the 
catalyst that sparked the creative 
energy inside Ms. Singho to pursue 
her career in the field of arts and the 
humanities—the rest is history. 

Ms. Singho has worked in all 
mediums, however, her revelation 
is working in clay and wood, tex- 
tiles and acrylic paintings with 
themes relating to strong African 
symbolism and southern experien- 
ces. 
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Recent travels to the northern, 
eastern and western regions of 
Africa (Nigeria and Ghana) were as 
Ms. Singho recalls, “Just like go’in’ 
home”—There is a definite 
relationship between the lifestyles 
of people at home, in Africa, and 
the people at home, in Alabama. 

Since returning from Africa, Ms. 
Singho has established her own im- 
port-export business which she is 
building for her two daughters, 
Kemba and Bilqus. 

Ms. Singho is second vice- 
president of Where We At Black 
Women Artist Collective and has 
exhibited in numerous galleries and 
museums in New York City as well 
as internationally. 

Presently Ms. Singho is director 
of programs and was curator of 
exhibitions at New Muse Museum 
in Brooklyn, New York. 
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_ 
“Memorial to Bob Marley” batik and collage 18” x 26 


Dindga McCannon 


The only degree I have is the 
degree I decreed on myself for 
trials, tribulations and a life con- 
fined to constant and sudden 
change. 

My life is my art. My art is most 
of my life. It connects me as one 
African person to all my African 
brothers and sisters throughout the 
world, regardless of what language 
we speak: we all understand visuals. 
My work shows the everyday, the 
festivals, the arts, and the 
positiveness of Black people. A lot 
of my work focuses on the sister. I 
feel we are often the victims of so 
much bad publicity and 
typecasting, that when others 
discuss us, they make incomplete 
sentences...so I have to let others 
who ain't hip know that the black 
woman is and has always been the 
true queen of the universe. 

As one of the founders of Where 
We At, Black Women Artists, I am 
especially proud of the 
achievements that we as a collective 
of artists/)women have made and 
the fact that we have been together 
for over ten years, still growing 
with no end in sight. It has always 
been a source of inspiration seeing 
the endless, changing creativity and 
courage of the women as in- 
dividuals. 


Biography 


Dindga McCannon was born and 
raised in Harlem where she now 
lives. Her career as an artist began 
at age 17 when she first exhibited at 
the Ist Annual Harlem Outdoor 
Art Show organized by 20th Cen- 
tury Art Creators, a group she soon 
after joined. This group went on to 
become Weusi Artists. She learn- 
ed her art from the teachings of 
the various fine artists within this 
group and also from the Bob Black- 
burn Printmaking Workshop, and 
the Art Students League where she 
studied with Jacob Lawrence. 
Charles Alston, Richard Mayhew 
and Al Hollingsworth. Her crafts 
and writing were learned by ex- 
perimenting until she got it right. 

She has exhibited at numerous 
galleries for the past 17 years, in- 
cluding Bratton Gallery, Genesis II, 
Acts of Art, The Met, and the 
H. Mehu Gallery in Haiti. 

Ms. McCannon is also the 
illustrator of 5 books for young 
African people: Omar at Xmas, 
Children of Night, Sati, The Rastifarian, 
and Peaches, all published by 
Lothrop Lee & Shephard. She is also 
the author of Peaches and Wilhemina 
Jones, Future Star, also published by 
Lothrop, Lee & Shephard. 


She is available for lectures in 
book illustrating and for teaching 
painting, creative clothing, print- 
making, arts and crafts and batik. 
She can be written to c/o Where 
We At. 
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Crystal McKenzie 


a 


ograph 24” x 30" 


The primary theme throughout 
my work is unity. 


Biography 


Crystal McKenzie represents one 
of the finest blends of creative/ar- 
tistic skills and business/management 
acuity. As owner of Crystal 
McKenzie, Inc., a New York City 
based advertising agency, her keen- 
ness of vision and thought are the 
creative force behind the firm. 
Working in cooperation with 
writers, photographers, and account 
support personnel, her firm creates 
slide sales presentations, exhibits, 
signage, brochures, and annual 


reports. In addition to the rigors of 
proprietorship, Crystal devotes 


much of her energies to painting. 
This commitment has not gone un- 
noticed. She has exhibited 

widely, including the “Women In 
Art: Working Papers and Creative 
Expansions” exhibit, part of the 
Brooklyn Museum's “Two Cen- 
turies of Black Art” series. 


Crystal McKenzie graduated 
from The Cooper Union, one of the 
most prestigious art schools in the 
country. She also studied at New 
York University and the Universita 
Catholica De Milano in Rome, 

Italy. She is a member of The 
American Institute of Graphic Ar- 
tists and The Art Directors Club. 

The year 1981 was highlighted in 
the career of Ms. McKenzie by the 
CEBA (Communications Excellence 
to Black Audiences) “Award of Ex- 
cellence” for her graphic design in 
the Public Service/Political 
category. 
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Stella McKeown 


“Old Trolley Station” oil 26” x 40° 


I paint in watercolors, acrylics 
and oils. I paint landscapes, still lifes 
and portraits in a realistic style that 
emphasizes solidity and structure of 
form. My compositions are strong; 
the colors are generally grayed and 
subtle in tone. The technique is 
rather painterly, showing interests 
in varied surface texture. 

Machine parts and industrial 
paraphernalia are my favorite sub- 
jects. Arranging these items so that 
there is an interplay of mass and 
line is my major concern. 

Although these considerations 
seem rather formal and objective, I 
think the feeling and love for the 
process of paint—itself is apparent. 

I have also developed an interest 
in letter forms and have recently in- 
corporated calligraphy into my art. 


Biography 


Stella McKeown was born and 
raised in Brooklyn and attended 
Erasmus Hall H.S. and Brooklyn 
College. She was employed at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories as a drafts- 
person while attending evening 
classes. After marriage, because of 
an understanding husband and a 
supportive family, she was able to 
continue her education while 
raising two sons. She earned a 
Bachelors and Masters Degree in 
Art Education from Queens 
College CUNY. 

She has also studied at Pratt In- 
stitute, The School of Visual Arts, 
The New School for Social Research, 
Art Students’ League and the 
Center for Understanding Media. 


Her works have been exhibited 
at the Joe and Emily Lowe Art 
Gallery at Hudson Guild and the 
Jamaica Art Center. 

She has been teaching fine arts 
for fourteen years in the New York 
City school system. 

Stella is available for 
calligraphing resumes, certificates, 
announcements, invitations and in- 
spirational messages as well as 
making accessible her more creative 
works. 


Stella McKeown (212) 461-7146. 
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Mari Morris 


“Cultivation” tapestry 34” x 48” 


What inspired me to continue 
weaving was an anthropological 
paper on the Dogon Tribe. It ex- 
plained the warp as the “man” and 
the weft as the “woman.” I con- 
cluded that the binding of these 
threads created the web of life. 
What better reason to weave! As I 
draft out compositions on my graph 
paper, and weave them on my 
loom, the relationship to music 
becomes more and more vivid. It is 
almost as if I could go to the piano 
and play without ever reading a 
note. I am still learning. 


Biography 


Mari Morris was born in San 
Francisco and received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Berkeley. Her 
most important studies were with 
the master weaver Kay Sekimachi, 
the Japanese art historian and textile 
designer, Yoshiko Wada, the 
Guatemalan textile expert, Barbara 
Jemimoff and the sculptural 
basketry teacher Susan Schwartz- 
man. 

Since Ms. Morris moved east, 
she has been involved with many 
cultural institutions, teaching fibre 
art to all age groups. She is curren- 


tly teaching craft design and struc- 
tures-in-fibre classes at Malcolm- 
King college. 

While developing and concep- 
tualizing her own unique style in 
tapestry weaving and sculptural 
forms, she continues to pass on this 
“lost art form” to students and 
community groups through slide 
presentations, demonstrations and 
seminars. In many instances the 
response has been overwhelming. 
Some students regard fibre art as a 
hobby, some are seriously devoted, 
and others find it therapeutic. 
Whatever the reasons, Mari’s love 
and excitement for fibre art attracts 
those people who are eager to 
learn. 

Ms. Morris has exhibited 
nationally. In New York her work 
has appeared in exhibitions at such 
places as the World Trade Center 
and the Harlem State Office 
Building, as well as, the New York 
Handweavers Juried Exhibitions. 
Recently her work was published 
on the jacket of a new album 
release by Charles Tyler called 
“Folk and Mystery Stories.” Her 
works have also been seen on 
posters for art exhibitions and in 
catalogues. 
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Madeleine Yayodele Nelson 


Madeleine Yayodele Nelson is a 
musician and visual artist from Pit- 
tsburgh. After teaching Health and 
Physical Education in the public 
school systems of Pittsburgh and 
New York City, she began to pur- 
sue music and the performing arts 
as a career. She has performed with 
many African Dance companies in 
the New York and New Jersey area, 
including the Chuck Davis Dance 
Company as well as jazz and fusion 
groups. She made her Off- 
Broadway debut in 1981 in Alexis 
DeVeaux's No. 

Ms. Nelson is founder and ar- 
tistic director of “Women of the 
Calabash,” a percussion ensemble. 
The company performs lecture- 
demonstrations featuring the in- 
digenous playing techniques of 
various calabash instruments from 
around the world. 


In addition to teaching classes 
and private lessons in Shekere (a 
Nigerian percussion instrument), 
Ms. Nelson lectures on calabash arts. 
She also designs and handcrafts 
musical instruments and calabash 
artifacts. She has been a member of 
“Where We At” Black Women Ar- 
tists since 1978. 

Her company, appeared to ac- 
claim, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music's “Dance Africa” in 1982 and 
has been asked to return for the 
1983 Festival. 
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“Mother and Child Fantasy” oil and collage 40” x 48 ; 


Charlotte Richardson 


Wake up my brother! 
Wake up my sister! 


See and feel the pain of my artistry 

Shrouded in colors of joy 

Black wine purple-Sunset through 
the mist red—Kinky 

hair brown-Banks of the Nile blue- 
Ripened fruit orange-Congo 
yellow 


All you masks of pain 

Mask the sorrow of our people 

Begging for crumbs when the 
universe is ours 

Mask the cry of babies searching 
for breasts that have long been 
sucked dry 

Mask the cry of pain of our new 
born nations struggling to regain 
their glorious pasts 


Colors, give us time to overcome 
these crumbling citadels of the 
West 

Time to regain our values 

Time to magnify our vitality 

Time to restore the rhythmic 
balance of the universe 


Create to the magnificence of our 
glorious past 


Create to the ecstasy of our boun- 


tiful future 
Crystalize our VICTORY 


Then 

The visions of glory glistening its 
strength through colors of 
passion 


Caressing the canvas in a spectrum 
of universal tones 

Echoing the joy of spiritual ecstasy 

WILL BE FULFILLED 


Charlotte Richardson. Copyright 
October 1981 


This poem is dedicated to my mother, 
Cussie Richardson, who has always nur- 
tured my visions of glory. 


Biography 


Charlotte Richardson was raised 
in asmall town called Crestas 
Terrace outside Pittsburgh. In 1965 
she left and moved to New York 
to study fine art at Cooper 
Union. New York during the sixties 
was a place of rebirth for African 
culture and its jazz, and this at- 
mosphere shaped her artistic 
imagery. She would leave Cooper 
Union at night and go down to 
Slugs or the Five Spot to hear 
Charles Mingus, Lee Morgan, Ar- 
chie Shepp and countless other fine 
musicians. 

Charlotte returned to Pittsburgh 
in 1975 to study painting and print- 
making at Carnegie Mellon 
University. She received a BFA in 
1975. After graduation she opened 
a gallery which showed such ar- 
tists as New York’s Adgar Cowans 
and Shreveport, Louisiana’s Milton 
Fletcher as well as many Pittsburgh 
artists. 
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Miss Richardson was one of the 
very fortunate group of artists who 
had the opportunity to exhibit at 
FESTAC (the First Black and 
African Festival of Arts and 
Culture) in Lagos, Nigeria. 

The spell of New York beckoned 
her back in 1980. She is currently 
working as an instructor for Bob 
Blackburn’s Printmaking Workshop 
Community Program and as a 
program consultant for the Arts 
Connection. 

She has exhibited at the BACA 
Gallery, the Selma Burke Art Cen- 
ter, Grinnell Galleries, Penn State 
University, and the Harrisburg 
Museum. 


Visions of Glory 

Visions of glory glistening its 
strength through colors of 
passion 

Caressing the canvas in a spectrum 
of universal tones 

Echoing the joy of spiritual ecstasy 

Love tones-honey dripping nectar 
to the soul 
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~Hurtha H. Robinson 


She attended Pratt Institute and 
workshops at the Studio Museum, 
New Muse of Brooklyn N.Y. and 
Langston Hughes Cultural Center. 
She has exhibited at the New Muse 
of Brooklyn, Bedford Stuyvesant 
Restoration, Lever House, Willa 
Hardgrow Mental Health Clinic & 
Dorsey’s Art Gallery, where she 
learned picture framing, and 
presented art exhibits. Ms. Robin- 
son has also hosted her own Radio 
Show on WHBI FM. 


Among her mentors she has 
named Valerie Maynard, Otto 
Neals, Jean Taylor, Onnie Millar, 
Lethia Robertson, Lawrence Dorsey 
and of course in the Number One 
Position, her parents. 

Heretofore Ms. Robinson was a 
floater and not too sure about her 
artistic contributions. Now, she has 
gone through a metamorphosis and 
has become a Mother, which has 
added to her contributions. 

Since art depends on the artist’s in- 
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terpretation of life, it is important 
for us to be committed to withstand 
the pressures of the establishment 
and to depict to the masses the truth 
as given to us, by our maker. 
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Saeeda Stanley 


“Images” collage 6” x 14” 


Art should tell and remind us of 
our strengths, morals and values, 
and help us to identify with our 
true selves. With all the attention 
on nuclear power, black children 
are starving, unemployment is 
rampant and broken homes are 
abundant. We as black artists must 
tell a truth—art is that truth. 

I am often asked about the over- 
crowdedness and seriousness of my 
work. My collage, Children In The 
Street, shows the life I saw as a child 
growing up in Harlem in the ‘60s: 
the overcrowded apartments, 
children raising themselves. It 
shows children coming from all 
directions—the South, the city, 
Africa, etc. Except for the color in 
the sky where storm clouds are up- 
side down to show the turmoil of 
city living, it is done entirely in 
black and white. The inspiration 
for this piece came from a walk 
from 154th Street to 110th Street in 
which every block revealed the in- 
tensity that accompanied my 
growing up. 


Biography 


Saeeda Stanley came from a large 
family where everyone was always 
doing something. As she says, “We 
were always reminded that we had 
to contribute to the family.” 
Saeeda's contribution was her art. 

Saeeda has exhibited in group 
showings at outdoor art shows, and 
has had private showings at the 
‘“Jumin Gallery” in Brooklyn. She is 
presently completing a series of 
twenty works which she will 
exhibit in a one woman show. She 
is also working with an indepen- 
dent school in Brooklyn. 

She has designed flyers and win- 
dow displays, worked as a 
decorator and sold arts and crafts. 
She also crochets and is presently 
selling her work in craft shops in 
Brooklyn. 

Saeeda believes that there is 


never a time not to be creative and in- 


cludes her two sons who are also ar- 
tists in her work. “We have started 
a crafts workshop in our home,” she 
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tells, “We currently have twelve 
children who meet two days a 
week. We make hand-painted cards, 
hand-painted book markers, 
mobiles, and other crafts. We hope 
to turn this into a ‘Children’s 
Creative Collective’ which will 
teach children that they can be 
creative as opposed to destructive.” 


Modu Tanzania 


“Contemplation” acrylic 18” x 24’ 


n 


My art must wholly be the sum 
total of my experience and feeling, 
wholly personal and hopefully 
universal. 


Biography 


Modu Tanzania was born in 
Syracuse, New York, but had 
moved to New York City by the 
time she was eight years old. She 
was always sketching images as a 
child and when she saw the work of 
a family friend, Elton Fax (author of 
Black Artists of the New Generation, 
Dodd Mead and Co., N.Y. 1977) 
who was working as a commercial 
artist at the time, her interest in art 
was heightened. Modu received her 
first formal training as an artist at 
the High School of Music and Art, 
where she became active in political 
organizations involved in furthering 
the cause of the underprivileged. A 


persuasive speaker, she expressed 
her political ideals in her early 
works and to a point still does. 
Though her early training could 
have led her into a purely commer- 
cial art field, she chose to remain 
true to a commitment she made 
herself to be a voice for the under- 
privileged. This she has done while 
raising five children, who include a 
dedicated writer, an aspiring ac- 
tress, a promising singer and a thir- 
teen-year-old who has already won 
awards for proficiency in art. 
Modu has shown her work at the 
Fulton Art Fair, Medgar Evers 
College, The Muse and the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration 
Center, all in Brooklyn, as well as at 
The Consortium Gallery, the Benin 
Gallery and the Peg Alston Gallery 
in Manhattan. Her work has also 
travelled around the country. At 
present she is an undergraduate 
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student at The New York City 
Technical College acquiring further 
skills in pursuit of her goal: to digest 
the Black Art forms that preceded 
her and to add something new to 
the Black tradition. 


SS 
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“Unknown Orisha” copper, monkey fur, cowrie shells, fibre 16” x 20” 


Priscilla Taylor 


Membership in Where We At has 
been extremely rewarding for me. 
It not only contributed to my 
development as an artist, but also 
has given me a greater insight into 
the strengths and compassions of 
other black women as they struggle 
with the daily art of living, and 
hence, I am what I am. 

My current life, inasmuch as it 
involves the performing, visual and 
literary arts, has given me evena 
greater perception of life’s 
treasures, and thus, I am that I am. 


Biography 


Priscilla Taylor, (nee Sadie 
Priscilla Byrd) was born at 289 East 
98 Street in New York City to 
parents who emigrated from An- 
tigua, West Indies. She currently 
lives in Brooklyn with her three 
sons who are all creative. Basically 
self-taught, Priscilla studied briefly 
at the New School for Social 
Research and with individual artists, 
evolving from painting to fibre 
designs to copper relief, (with 


Miriam Francis) creating mainly in 
the latter two mediums. 

She founded and directed the 
Tay-men Gallery in Brooklyn, 
which exhibited works of such 
well-known artists as Kay Brown, 
Ademola Olugebefola, Jokulo and 
Lethia Robertson, as well as the 
“Where We At” membership. 

Serving as Business Manager and 
Program Director for the “Where 
We At” Black Women Artists, she 
has also exhibited at Peg Alston ar- 
ts, Bed-Stuy Restoration, Medgar 
Evers College, Benin Gallery and 
Grinnell Gallery. Priscilla appeared 
with Cross-Section Afro-Caribbean 
artists at The Brooklyn Museum 
and Henry Street Settlement 
House. Also with the Eastern 
Parkway Artists at the New Muse 
Community Museum. 

Other involvements have in- 
cluded Research internships at The 
Brooklyn Museum during the 
“Two Centuries of Black American 
Art” (1977) and the “Haitian. Art” 
exhibitions (1978), where she con- 
ducted guided tours and 


workshops. Ms. Taylor also serves 
as booking manager for performing 
artists, and is a free lance journalist 
for Big Red newspaper. Formerly, 
she was a contributing editor for 
The Black American newspaper. 
One of her most cherished ex- 
periences was a request by Amy 
Jacques Garvey, widow of the late 
Honorable Marcus Garvey, to write 
an article for her magazine, “The 
Blackman” which was published in 
Kingston, Jamaica in 1971. Her ac- 
tivities have appeared in the New 
York Times and Amsterdam News, 
and she has been seen on televsion. 
Together with the percussionist 
Ralph Dorsey, she periodically 
conducts children’s workshops at 
the American Museum of National 
History in instrument making. 
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Ann Elizabeth Wallace 
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Ann Elizabeth Wallace was born 
in Charleston, South Carolina and 
has lived in Brooklyn, N.Y. for the 
past 30 years. She studied at The 
Brooklyn Museum Art School un- 
der Isaac Soyer and presently attends 
printmaking classes under Jack 
Kaminsky. ` 

Her work has been exhibited in 
many group shows including ones 
at The Waltann School of Creative 
Arts in Brooklyn, where she 
exhibited with Romare Bearden and 
Hale Woodruff; the United Nations 
and the Marriott Essex House in 
New York for benefits given by the 
educator Mrs. Josephine Johnson; 
The Watermill Inn in Smithtown; 
St. John’s Community Center in 
Brooklyn; Dante’s of Queens, for a 
benefit given by the Brooklyn 
Chapter of Jack and Jill of America; 
Le Mouche’s in New York; The 
Heywood Gallery in Yonkers; and 
Phil's Place in Croton-on-Hudson. 
Also, the Williambsburg Music 
Center. 


She assisted her husband Tucker 
Wallace on a mural of the black 
Madonna and Child commissioned 
by Our Lady of Charity Catholic 
Church in Brooklyn. 

Her works are found in private 
collections from California to South 
Carolina. She has taught art at 
Brooklyn's Music and Arts Set- 
tlement House which was founded 
by Shellman and Sophie Williams 
Johnson and has directed 
youngsters at P.S. 21 in Brooklyn, 
on art projects. 

Ann Elizabeth Wallace has many 
painters and artists in her family: 
her husband, a son, two daughters 
and a cousin. Since they all sign 
their works “Wallace,” she uses 
“Dolly.” 

Ms. Wallace is a member of the 
Croton Council on the Arts in 
Croton-on-the-Hudson and the 
Harriet Tubman Foundation in 
Syracuse. She is on the Board of 
Directors of the Robeson House in 
Brooklyn, and is also a new mem- 


ber ot the "Where We At” Black 
Women Artist Collective. 

She is currently operating her 
own gallery, the Tu-Can Duffield 
Gallery of Art in downtown 
Brooklyn. It features work by new 
talent. 

Her style is recognizable by her 
use of brilliant colors and the 
powerful primitive lines in her 
printmaking. 
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“Where We At” 
Black Women Artists 


“Bushwick” mural in background by WWA artist Dindga McCannon second from right 
Priscilla Taylor extreme right. Photo by Pat Davis. 
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